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Cat and Kittens. 


A PAINTER OF PUSSY-CATS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PainTINGs BY MR. Jas. H. Dourit, 


T is by no means to depreciate the 
ticher gifts of an extremely tal- 
ented painter, to say that Mr. J. H. 

Dolph is droll before he is anything 
else. Therein perhaps lies his genius. 
The man is terse and epigrammatic in 
speech, and with a dry and kindly hu- 
mor in his philosophy. The artist also 
is delightfully humorous. He makes 
his pictures of kittens and puppies 
suggest all sorts of curious conceits. 


Often they indicate a sly and some- 
times cynic humor with exquisite hu- 
man-ness of expression, 

Nothing, for example, could be more 
typical of Mr. Dolph’s subtle and 
trenchant humor than the conception 
he has given us of La Fontaine's fable, 
“The Rat Retired from the World.” 

“My poor friends,” is the rat's re- 
mark, with a patronizing air, from the 
luxurious depths of the cheese where 
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The Rat retired from the World. 


he has fed (very like unto human capi- 
talists) until he is swollen and gouty ; 
“my friends, you are lean and hungry 
and lame, and present petitions—yes ? 
and Ratopolis is invaded by the cats 
—what then? They would not enjoy 
my cheese. Your affairs I have noth- 
ing to do with: Sublunary things no 
longer interest me. I have retired 
within the rind of my cheese—pray, be 
good enough to depart and seek to dis. 
turb me no further.” And overcome, 
doubtless, by his fine verbosity .and 
generous sentiments, his poor rat rela- 
tions leave him to his cheese, very like 
other poor relations. 

Observe the touch of human nature 
also in his “High Life,” where the 
pampered pets of a wealthy family, 
with their aristocratic little French 
basket, are set in the midst of rich rugs 
and fine tapestries and polished ma- 
hogany furniture. In his studio Mr. 
Dolph has.an admirable foil to this in 
his “Low Life,” a happy and less A/asé 
barn-yard family of plebeian little yel- 








low and white kittens. The picture 
expresses more loudly than words could 
tell the purr of their satisfaction. 

Again, in “The Society Lion,” is 
the counterpart in cat-nature of many 
an episode of society in ball-rooms, 
where the floors are resplendent with 
brilliantly decked women and a pau- 
city of men, which renders indispensa- 
ble and much petted the few society 
and dancing men present. The deco- 
rated, travelled, and world-tired gen- 
tleman, from his little pedestal, looks 
with a fatigued expression—rendering 
him ali the more interesting on that 
account (strange human anomaly)— 
upon the four little débutantes at his 
feet. To be sure, the coy white and 
gray miss at the edge of the sofa is not 
going to indicate all at once her sub- 
jection to his many charms. But this 
is more than compensated for by the 
open and fervent admiration of the 
dainty fluff of fur next to her. 

More keenly humorous —according 
more keenly with puppy-humor, if the 
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expression may be permitted—is the de- 
licious little “‘Indiscretion,” so happily 
reproduced in these pages. he little 
fellow himself, with his tail curled ab- 
jectly between his legs and his ears 
drooping, is evidently inclined to ad- 
mit that he is whipped before the fight 
begins. But with the consciousness of 
this distinct advantage showing plainly 
on the kitten’s countenance it is ap- 
parent that there will be xo fight, 


A delightful touch of human nature 
is expressed in another of Mr. Dolph’s 
pictures, “Listeners never hear any 
good of themselves.” A poor, jealous 
little feline intruder in the background 
is listening to the social gossip indulged 
in by a mottled kitten and yellow pup- 
py in the foreground. “Not in Our 
Set” portrays a helpless little yellow 
puppy enduring the scornful glances 
and arrogant of a half-dozen very aris- 
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Mr. Jas. H. Dolph 


tocratic kittens ; and Mr. Dolph’'s aris- 
tocratic cats areall American cats—the 
change in lot and condition he effects 
solely by means of their cat-expression. 
Angoras with splendid big tails he has 
painted with the same success, but from 
an artist’s stand-point, the American 
cat and the very indefinite anatomy 
of young puppies appear to attract 
him most. 

It was in amusing recognition of the 
whimsical humor of Mr. Dolph’s genius 
that one day a youth, bearing a visage 
of exaggerated seriousness, lifted the 
knocker of his studio door. A number 
of guests were within, and catching 
sight of themas he entered, the youth's 
diffidence of manner increased until it 
became a deep melancholy, that speedily 
communicated itself to the artist's as- 
sembled guests, who had manifestly not 
been considered in the young man’s 
plans. 

“T called,” he managed to say to the 
artist, “to inquire if you do not wish 
to buy some jokes. It is my business, 


sir, to supply humorous suggestions.” 
‘ But,” 
“ 


fare! the astonished Mr. 
am a painter and have no 








instant his visitor regarded 
him sadly, and then replied that it was 
a very funny joke indeed Mr. Dolph 
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had just uttered. It was only by the 
united protestations of the room-full of 
guests that this mournful young man 
could be induced to believe the artist 
was, after all, not a professional joker. 

It was several years ago that Mr. 
Dolph’s splendidly equipped studio in 
the Young Men's Christian Association 
Building in New York City, was ruined 
by fire and water. There was no more 
complete studio even abroad, although 
in Paris the ateliers of Meissonier, 
Géréme, and Bridgman are more pala- 
tial in their appointments. In New 
York only three or four were as inter- 
esting: Louis C. Tiffany’s, William M. 
Chase's recently denuded studio, and 
the one furnished by the dead artist, 
Roswell Sawyer, and rented now by 
the artist Whipple, were anything like 
as artistic as Mr. Dolph’s. It isa gen- 
eral proposition that all studios are in- 
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teresting, even those that are like work- 
shops alone. 

In the midst of the destruction of 
rich costumes of various historical per- 
iods, old carvings, and rare tapestries, 
Mr. Dolph was standing when a friend 
rushed in to offer assistance and con- 
solation. Without a word to express 
his grief, Mr. Dolph set cheerfully to 
work to ascertain the extent of his loss. 
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ful portrayer of the American street 
Arab. When Pharaoh w; ing in old 
Egypt the cat wasan idol. ‘To-day may 
be the reincarnation of that historical 
period of society. The demand, at all 
events, for Mr. Dolph’s skilled pictur- 
ing of frolicsome kittens and sedate 
matron cats is greater than the supply. 
It has been a specialty in painting 
thrust upon him. It is a field Mr. 








Indiscretion. 


In doing so he unearthed from aruined 
chest a robust-looking demijohn 
sumably filled with varnish. Gr: 
it tenderly he found the cork Still in its 
place, and this alleviating circumstance 
led to the first remark he had been 
heard to utter. “Ah,” said the artist 
significantly, “things might have been 
a great deal worse!” 

So much for the genial man and 
philosopher, As a painter Mr. Dolph 
has, unwillingly enough, come to be 
regarded as the historian of the Ameri- 
can cat, in much the same manner that 
Mr. J. G. Brown has become the faith- 





Dolph occupies alone in this country, 
and except for the Belgian woman 
painter, Henrietta Ronner, and the 
Frenchman, Emile Lambert, no other 
painters in the world have attained 
prominence as painters of cats. 

‘The value of Mr. Dolph’s work is en- 
hanced by contrast, It is a conserva- 
tive statement that no other artist has 
with equal success sought out and 
painted the manifold phases of feline 
life ; and this, not by caricaturing or 
dressing pussy in a costume not her 
own, but merely by the genius of dis- 
covering her expression. The difficult- 
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ies are not small. The lines defining 
the figure of a horse, for instance, or 
almost any animal except young kit- 
tens and puppies, are pronounced. But 
acat has no anatomy apparent, and a 
puppy is distressingly full of irregular 
lumps, depressions, and protuberances. 
A cat has no distinctive features. It 
is at one moment a shapeless ball; at 
another a long body crouching for a 
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admirable skill. In his reconstructed 
studio in the Sherwood Building, New 
York City, are numerous very realistic 
studies and completed pictures of land- 
scape, coast-views, genre, and even still- 
life. His success has been pronounced 
in the depictment of historical and an- 
ecdotal pictures. Every few years he 
“finds Christian homes” for his cats 
and dogs, as he humorously expresses 





“Who will bell the Cats?" 


spring, and a moment later sitting on 
its haunches, a very perplexing trian- 
le. 

5 But there is never any mistaking Mr. 
Dolph’s cats. The drowsy content- 
ment in the half-closed eyes of the se- 
date mother; the mischief exhibited 
by a pair of kittens destroying a favor- 
ite hat; kitten love and hate and rea- 
son and jealousy and fear—it is this in 
his painting of cats that has made Mr. 
Dolph famous. 

It is, after all, a great pity that Mr. 
Dolph’s cats and puppies sell so read- 
ily. He paints other things with such 


From La Fontaine's Fables. 


it, and with his wife runs quite away 
from furry models, across the seas, 
perhaps to work at other phases of art. 
For four or five years at one time Mr. 
Dolph foreswore animals except as they 
filled in as valuable accessories for rich 
studies of the time of Louis XIII.—a 
Blenheim spaniel or an Italian grey- 
hound reposing in aristocratic indo- 
lence at the feet of a splendidly cos- 
tumed courtier, or in wonderful action 
in the painting of a studio interior 
where a nude model's charm of form 
and pearliness of flesh isthe greater 
interest. He studied architecture in 
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‘A Family of Puppies 


Paris two years, making visits to the 
various palaces and old chateaux in 
and about the city, and taking excur- 
sions to many of those picturesque 
country places in the neighborhood— 
painting always, from daylight to dark. 
The result was that he secured a large 
number of valuable studies involving 
the styles of various periods. No ar- 
tist in America has more accurate 
knowledge of the costumes and archi- 
tecture of the different historical peri- 
ods. 

When he returned to his studio in 
New York it was with the determina- 
tion to paint what it pleased Mr. 
Dolph to paint—cats, yes, because in 
his heart he is very fond of painting 
cats ; but also figure compositions—at- 
mosphere—everything. 

He completed his “ Choice of a Weap- 
on,” which shows a tall cavalier stand- 
ing in the house of a wealthy armor 
merchant, carefully examining’ a hand- 
somely hilted sword. ‘he dealer stands 
behind a table upon which are a num- 


ber of rare old weapons, and balances 
an especially fine one inhis hands while 
he watches with considerable anxiety 
the expression on the face of the cav- 
alier. Mr. Dolph has reproduced the 
costumes and decorations and armor of 
the period—Louis XIII —with wonder- 
ful exactness. The coloring is exquis- 





ite, the relief of the gay figures against 
the sombre background of the interior, 







animal pictures are in another 
s much may be said of some 
on the north coast of France— 
tiny canvases for the most part, but so 
admirable in detail that beside them the 
big patches of some impressionists look 
like mere daubs. 

But—what would you! The public 
wants Mr, Dolph'sanimals—every body 
paints landscape and the nude and cos- 
tume. So Mr. Dolph hunted out his cats 
and puppies, and except for portraits, 
thinks he will paint nothing else again. 
Up at Ardsley, in New York State, he 








TO-DAY AND 


has a studio where his animals are kept, 
and where the artist makes his studies. 
Then he comes into the city to his Sh 
wood studio—and there, almost with 
closed eyes, he draws and paints his 
cats in repose, and cats in action, young 
cats and old cats, and cats of every con- 
dition. 

‘There was a hint of the artist's own 
humor in his successive re-election as 
president of the well-known “ Kit-Kat 
Club,” whose hours of serious study are 
no less attractive to its members than 
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are those recurring festivals referred to 
by Kit-Katians as “smoke-talk nights.” 
It was on these nights, however, that 
Mr. Dolph's gift for joking and story- 
telling, and his love for whatever is 
cheerful and inspiring in life, endeared 
him to the hearts of his brother-artists. 

A quick caricature of Mr. Dolph 
was drawn at one of the smoke-talk 
nights, in oil, by Theodore Wurst—an 
excellent likeness, as it is also charac- 
teristic of the man’s genial personality. 

‘Kathryn Staley. 





* Curiosity."* 


TO-DAY AND 


TO-MORROW. 


HOUGH narrow, poor, and small, 
To-day is infinite 
With possibles of might ; 





-morrow, vast and all 


From Time's great shore to shore, 
Is finite evermore. 


Freeman E. Miller, 


